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"Abominable twadle," "Nonsensical bombast," 
"Foolish nonsense." The fourth scene, where 
Cato meets the body of his son Marcus, fallen in 
battle, is praised in the sentence "This is the 
finest part of the play. Lucan might have writ- 
ten it." Cato's famous soliloquy on immortality, 
in the opening scene of Act V, is simply marked 
down the side of the page, without comment. At 
the close of the last scene is written "There is 
plenty of fine declamation in the play and one or 
two good dramatic touches, but it is even colder 
and duller and more turgid than I thought — the 
love scenes quite unbearable." 

In July, 1843i eight years after he had made 
these amusingly pungent notes on Cato, Macaulay 
published his essay on Addison, a piece of writing 
that has done as much to establish firmly Addi- 
son's reputation as his own Tatlers and Spectators. 
While it would be absurd to take these pencil jot- 
tings too seriously, Macaulay had not forgotten 
them entirely. On Addison's poem to Sir God- 
frey Kneller he had written in 1835 "Wonder- 
fully ingenious. Neither Cowley nor Butler ever 
surpassed, I do not remember that they ever 
equalled it." In his essay on Addison, he ob- 
serves : "In wit, properly so called, Addison was 
not inferior to Cowley or Butler. No single Ode 
of Cowley's contains so many happy analogies as 
are crowded into the lines to Sir Godfrey Kneller. ' ' 
Turning to the remarks on Cato in the essay, it is 
somewhat surprising to find the following opinion : 

"About the merits of the piece which had so 
extraordinary an effect, the public, we suppose, 
has made up its mind. To compare it with the 
masterpieces of the Attic stage, with the great 
English dramas of the time of Elizabeth, or even 
with the productions of Schiller's manhood, would 
be absurd indeed. Yet it contains excellent dia- 
logue and declamation, and, among plays, fash- 
ioned on the French model, must be allowed to 
rank high ; not indeed with Athalie or Saul ; but, 
we think, not below Cinna, and certainly above 
any other English tragedy of the same school, 
above many of the plays of Corneille, above many 
of the plays of Voltaire and Alfieri, and above 
some plays of Racine. Be this as it may, we have 
little doubt that Cato did as much as the Tatlers, 
Spectators, and Freeholders united, to raise Addi- 
son's fame among his contemporaries." 

Here speaks not the critic, but the eulogist of 
Addison, for all discussion of the play on its own 



merits is carefully avoided. Readers of Cato, 
despite their admiration for the author of the De 
Coverley papers, will feel that though these dis- 
connected notes reflect in their severity a mood 
which prevents us from considering them too 
curiously, they yet show a true realization of the 
faults of this once popular drama, and contain in 
their very bluntness an impartial criticism lacking 
in the carefully considered periods of the famous 
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CERVANTES AS A DRAMATIST. 
I. The Intebltjdes. 

In 1615, — with approval of July 3, — Cervantes 
published eight plays and the same number of 
interludes. In the prologue the author states 
that some years previous he had an opportunity 
of returning to his former leisure, and so he set 
about writing plays. But, as theatre-managers 
declined to buy his dramatic works, he consigned 
them to a chest, condemning all, as he says, to 
perpetual silence. Meanwhile, a bookseller-pub- 
lisher (librero) told Cervantes that he would buy 
the plays if a prominent theatre-manager (autor 
de titulo) had not assured him that much could 
be expected from Cervantes' prose, — a statement 
that would be made only after the publication of 
Don Quixote, 1605, — but from his verse, nothing ! 
Whereat the would-be dramatist was sorely grieved 
and lamented on the change of times and tastes. 
But he glanced over his plays and interludes, and, 
concluding that they were not wholly unworthy of 
publication, sold them at a reasonable price. ' ' I 
took the money," says the author, "meekly, 
without having to higgle with actors (jecUantes)." 
Cervantes, hidalgo as he was, manifested uncom- 
mon sensitiveness in such matters. In theAdjunta 
al Parnaso, Pancracio says to him, "Why are 
your plays and interludes not acted on the 
stage?" To which Cervantes replies, "because 
theatre-managers do not seek me, and I do not 
seek them." It seems incredible that some such 
good friend of his, among actors, as Pedro de 
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Morales did not act as intermediary. "Was there, 
indeed, a cabal, headed by Lope, the dictator, 
contriving against Cervantes, the playwright? 
Alas, the theatre-manager's estimate of the selling 
value of Cervantes' dramatic works proved to be 
all too true, for only one edition appeared during 
the seventeenth century. The volume has an 
interest all its own, because it was the first 
authorized edition of romantic plays published in 
Madrid. But we are here concerned more with 
the conclusions that may be drawn from the pro- 
logue : (a) The plays were written some time 
previous to their publication in 1615 ; (6) they 
were written at one and the same time, — voM yo 
& mi antigua oeiosidad . . . volvi & componer algu- 
nos eomedias . . . ; (e) The interludes were ap- 
parently written during the same period of dra- 
matic production, — this is not stated expressly 
by Cervantes. But he says : 

" Tome 1 a* pasar los ojos por mis eomedias y por 
algunos entremeses mios que con ellas estaban 
arrinconadas, y vf no ser tan malas ni tan malos 
que no mereciesen salir de las tinieblas del ingenio 
de aquel autor. . ." 

It will be noted that the interludes had been 
laid away with the plays, and, mark the word, he 
takes care to note that they, too, were not so 
malos as not to be worthy of publication. In 
other words, they had been consigned to the chest 
at the same time as the plays, and, of course, for 
the same reason. It is true that his interludes 
are almost wholly in prose, but one is in verse 
and all of them contain some verse. 

Much has been written on the various periods 
of Cervantes' dramatic activity. This will be 
treated in a subsequent article, but attention may 
be called here to the fact that our author returned 
to the drama even after the algunos anos ha re- 
ferred to in the above prologue. In his Adjunta 
al Parnaso, licensed September 16, 1614, the 
author states that he then had six plays and as 
many interludes. There are eight of each in the 
edition of 1615. The conclusion arrived at by 
Ticknor, namely, that the extra works were writ- 
ten after 1614 seems justified, but not because of 
the extra plays, for Cervantes had composed more 
than thirty from which he might select for the 
edition of 1615, but because in the prologue 
referred to above he avers that he was then (i. e. 



in 1615) writing a play ; " a comedy which I am 
composing, entitled, El engano & los ojos." So 
too, after what has just been said there is no jus- 
tification whatsoever for the conjecture of Hazafias 
de la Bua, 1 that the six plays alluded to were the 
six that Cervantes in 1592 agreed to write for 
Rodrigo Osorio. 

In the biographies of the author of Don Quixote 
and in the special treatises devoted to his dramatic 
works may be found various vague and contradic- 
tory guesses at the possible dates of his second last 
(not last !) dramatic period. Surely it was not so 
far back as 1598-1603 as Diaz de Escovar would 
have us believe.' Morel-Fatio is nearer the mark 
in placing it vaguely, " dans les dernier es ann&es 
de sa vie." * Knowing as little as we do of Cer- 
vantes' activities after the publication of Don 
Quixote in 1605, it is idle to speculate on the time 
when, as he tells us, he could return to his former 
leisure (antigua oewsidad). The interludes them- 
selves give a safer clue. In El Vizcaino fingido 
reference is made to Don Quixote (the published 
work), proof sufficient to explode Diaz de Esco- 
var' s bubble. In the same interlude there is a 
possible allusion to a play written about 1611, 
and extremely popular, La Ventura de la fea,* as 
also to the pragmatic against the indiscriminate 
use of coaches proclaimed January 3 and 4, 1611. 
In the Oueva de Salamanca mention is made of 
the bandit Roque Quinart, possible only after 
1607. In La Guarda Ouidadosa a letter (cSdula) 
is dated May 6, 1611. All this goes to show, — 
and more allusions might be cited, — that the in- 
terludes were written about 1610-12, probably 
indeed while the author was revising the Exem- 
plary Novels, presented for approval by July 2, 
1612. Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly has truly said, 8 
"few points in his history are more inexplicable 
than the fact that, after the amazing success of 
Don Quixote, he published practically nothing for 
the next eight years " (1605-1613). Doubtless 
during a part of this time, and largely because of 
the "amazing success" of his masterpiece, Cer- 
vantes was vainly courting Thalia in his endeavor 

1 Los rufianes de. Cervantes, 1906, p. 8. 

3 Apwntes escenicos cervanlinos, . . . 1905, p. 42. 

3 Eiudes sur CEspagne, aerie I, p. 377. 

*Cf. M. L. N., xx, p. 41. 

6 Galatea, 1903, p. xxxviii. 
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to drive the wolf from his door. What records 
we have of our author during this period spell 
direst poverty. 6 Rodriguez Marin, for purely 
stylistic reasons, supposes that the interlude enti- 
tled El Rufi&n viudo was composed before 1600. 
Such a conjecture is probably not warranted.' 

Only a word need be said here about the rela- 
tion of the entremeses to Cervantes' other works. 
Many of the characters reappear in Don Quixote 
and the Novelets ejemplares, to which they are 
most closely akin in manner, matter, and style. 
They form the humblest and least pretentious 
group in the author's trilogy, and like the two 
productions just' mentioned, but unlike his verse 
plays, or poems, and pastoral romance, were most 
congenial to his temperament. The author of Don 
Quixote was, without doubt, most successful when 
most national. But there are other, and more 
definite, points of contact. Thus, for instance, in 
La eleccion de los alcaldes, a blanketing episode 
repeats Sancho Panza's unfortunate experience. 8 
In the same interlude the wine-test story of Part 
II of the Don Quixote is anticipated, with only 
minor verbal changes. 9 In El viejo eeloso, in 
addition to the parallel situation in El eeloso ex- 
treme/Ho, — piu non si pareggia mo ed issa, — studied 
by Rodriguez Marin, 10 and Eugenio Mele, 11 atten- 
tion may be called to a comical touch which Cer- 
vantes repeats. The wife says of her jealous hus- 
band that, 

"no me clavara 61 las ventanas. . . desterrara 
della los gatos y los perros, solamente porque tie- 
nen nombre de var6n." 

In the novela it is said of the husband, 

" aun no consinti6 que dentro de su casa hubiese 
algun animal que fuese varon. A los ratones 
della jamas los persiguio gato, ni en ella se oy6 
ladrido de perro : todos eran del genero femi- 
nino . . ." 

6 Mainez, in Cervantes y su epoca, p. 564, synthesizes 
very ably the new material collected by Perez Pastor. 

' Cf . Binconete y Cortadttlo, 1905, p. 155. 

8 Imitated by Mira de Amescua in Lamonja de Portugal. 

'This story is not unknown in America, where it is told 
of two Southern judges, and very appropriately a leather- 
headed tack is found in the cask. If I remember well, 
this version is found in Cox's Why we laugh,— not now 
accessible to me. 

10 El Loaysa . . . 1901, passim. 

u La novella El eeloso extreme/Ho, Nuova Antologia, 1° oMu- 
bre, 1906. 



In this same interlude we seem to be listening 
to a conversation between Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza. Elsewhere we are transported to 
the world of indigent students, and soldiers, sac- 
ristans, gypsies, panders, convicts, jangling mal- 
maridados, in a word, the lower strata of that 
callejera society which Cervantes could depict so 
successfully. But in his choice of types of char- 
acter, Cervantes manifested no originality, for all 
these personages had already appeared in the 
novellistic and dramatic literature of Spain. The 
vivacity of dialogue which the interludes have in 
common with our author's other works and which 
seems so peculiarly his own, had been practised 
by Cervantes' eminent predecessors (e. g., Lope 
de Rueda) in popular literature. 

The interludes of our author deserve, therefore, 
despite the fact that they are essentially of the 
genero chico, a high place in his productions. It 
is only an aristocrat like Ticknor who would, as 
Cervantes had done when ill-advised, consign 
them to a chest and eternal silence. Ticknor, 
here as elsewhere, set up an artificial standard 
and measured the works that came into his ken as 
Goldoni's Ottavio measured eggs with a ring ; 
questo passa, questo non passa. It is time for us 
to judge for ourselves and to get out of the 
charmed circles of a Ticknor and a Schlegel." 
The farcical interludes are Cervantes' most suc- 
cessful dramatic works, and are, indeed, a credit 
to the creative faculty and facility which produced 
the Exemplary novels and the Don Quixote. 

Cervantes, who theorized in and out of season 
on the novel and the comedia, has said almost 
nothing about his conception of a proper inter- 
lude. For his types of character he followed the 
school of Lope de Rueda. The norm fixed by 
Lope has never suffered much change, and in this 
respect the history of the interlude in Spain is very 
different from that of the comedia. No violent 
innovations were introduced and hence, too, there 
was no need of theorizing. Cervantes boasts, in 
the prologue so often referred to, that the language 
used in his entremeses befits the rank of the speak- 
ers, but this is true of Lope de Rueda' spasos as 

12 In the margins of Ticknor's copy of Beyer's transla- 
tion of the interludes are many exclamation marks, elo- 
quent signs of protest against Royer's more favorable 
estimate. 
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well. The dance element was probably greatly 
developed, but at least one of Lope's interludes 
concludes with a dance, and as is well known only 
a part of his work has been preserved. Again, 
in the use of prose, Lope's example was followed. 
Cervantes wrote two of his interludes in verse, but 
there was a precedent for this in Lope de Rueda's 
Farsa del Sordo, u which is a kind of interlude. 

As dances form such an important part of some 
of Cervantes' entremeses, it is worth while dwell- 
ing upon some of his remarks on the subject. In 
La grmi sultana " he ascribes to a certain Alonso 
Martinez the invention of 

" aquesos bailes 
Que entretienen y alegran juntamente 
Mas que entretiene un entremes de hambriento, 
Ladr6n 6 apaleado." ls 

Cervantes reference to three favorite characters 
of the interludes is not exhaustive. That our 
author realized that the dance was part and parcel 
of the interlude is seen in a passage of his play, 
La entretenida, written about the same time as 
the entremeses : M 

Mareda. Mira Cristina, que sea 
El baile y el entremes, 
Discrete, alegre y cort^s, 
Sin que haya en 61 cosa fea. 

Orislina. Hanle compuesto Torrente 
y Mufioz, y es la marafia 
Casi en mitad de OcaSa 
Que es un poeta valiente. 

El baile, te s6 decir 
Que llegard & lo posible 
En ser docil y apacible, 
Pues tiene que ver y oir ; 

Que ha de ser baile cantado, 
Al modo y uso moderno ; 
Tiene de lo grave y tierno, 
De lo melifluo y flautado. 

Es lacayuno y pajil 
El entremes, y me admira 
De verla una tira mira 
Que tiene de fregonil. 

13 Lope de Vega and Benavente wrote their interludes in 
prose, the accepted medium. See also Bouanet, Les in- 
termides espagnok, 1897, passim. 

u Teatro completo (Biblioteca. cldsica), 1896, p. 392. 

18 Cf. " Como los entremeses sollan acabar por la mayor 
parte en palos," in ed. 1864, vni, p. 251. 

16 Volume ni, p. 176. 



The parties then leave for a rehearsal ; later 
the dance is given but without the interlude. 

(To be continued. ) 
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FELGEROLE. 



The word felgerole, polipodium, noted by Mani- 
tius, " Angelsachsische Glossen in Dresdener 
Handschriften," Anglia, xxiv, pp. 432, 433, is 
there left unexplained. The reference to an 
article by R. Fuchs, Archiv f. latein. Lexicogr., 
x, 354, may have implied such an explanation, 
but the Romance origin of the word, if there 
stated, might have been given, thus sparing the 
curious a fruitless search for a Germanic source 
for felgerole. Indeed, the separation of the word 
at the end of the line, felge-rothe, p. 433, 1. 5, 
indicates that the Romance origin of the word 
has not been offered. 

Two variants in felgerotha, felgerothe, seem to 
complicate the problem. At first glance the word 
looks as if it might be a Germanic or Celtic com- 
pound, and if a compound the chances are that it 
would be of Germanic or Celtic origin, preferably 
Celtic, 'auf franzosischen boden.' I can, how- 
ever, find no word corresponding to the first 
element, felge, in either stock; The supposition 
remains that the word is single, the -ole, -othe 
ending having been added by analogy with other 
words for the same thing. 

Among other words for polypody are the OE. 
eoforfearn, the L. radiolus, filix (arboratiea, quer- 
cina), filieula, herba radioli, the It. feleequer- 
eina, and finally the Fr. fough-e. A mid-form 
for Fr. fough-e in *felger- may be assumed ; 
indeed, nothing short of this satisfies both pho- 
nology and meaning. The ending of felgerole, 
-othe, then offers less difficulty : analogy with 
*radiole ( < radiolum ) and with *polipode 
«polipodium), cf. English polipody, both older 
words for the same thing, would explain the 
presence and the form of the ending. 

It should be noted that OE. eoforfearn (ME. 
everfern) given in the Durham Gloss for polipo- 



